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People Are Still Hungry 


The President’s message to Congress requesting 
extension of certain parts of the Second War Powers 
Act underlines the fact that much of the world is 
still distressingly short of food. Unless the govern- 
ment’s power to control exports and imports, to allo- 
cate scarce foods (such as sugar), to allocate freight 
cars so as to insure the movement of cereals to ship 
side, and to curtail the non-food uses of cereal, is 
continued, it will not be able to take the aggressive 
action required to make sure that food goes overseas 
where it is seriously needed. 

There is considerable evidence of a lamentable 
“back to normalcy” trend with respect to food—not 
only among housewives demanding sugar and fat, 
but on the part of the government which has all the 
information concerning the dire situation abroad. 


1) UNRRA’s food shipments will be nearly 
finished by March 31. A United Nations committee 
estimates that $583 million above what the nations 
themselves have to spend will be needed to meet the 
relief needs of Austria, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, and Yugoslavia. Where is the money com- 
ing from? The United States, when it refused to 
support the continuation of UNRRA, spoke confi- 
dently of direct nation-to-nation grants. However, 
except for $50 million given Italy in repayment of 
services to our troops, we have not yet taken any 
action to meet this problem. 


2) The House Agriculture Commission has de- 
manded that there be a sharp increase in the sugar 
allotted to U. S. industrial users and housewives— 
even though it means pushing consumption in other 
countries lower than last year. 


3) The Department of Agriculture, which is re- 
sponsible for making our proposals to the Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council (the body respon- 
sible for allocating scarce foods among the countries 
of the world) is asking increased allocations for the 
United States of sugar and fats, despite grave world 
shortages. Clearly if we insist on gorging ourselves 
while others go hungrier and hungrier, the whole 
idea of international allocation becomes a farce. 

There are three major steps which should be taken 
without delay: 


1) Congress should act promptly to extend the 


parts of the Second War Powers Act which are es- 
sential to the continuation of the relief program. 


2) In the light of our commitment to give direct 
country-by-country aid after the demise of UNRRA, 
the administration should ask for and Congress 
should grant a sum sufficient to finance shipments 
to the countries in gravest need. 

3) The U. S. Department of Agriculture should 
modify its proposals to the IEFC to take into account 
the fact that the people of the United States are 
eating better than ever before in their lives, while in 
countries such as Great Britain, France, and Italy 
the people are in some respects eating less than 
they did during the war. In the case of fat, for 
example, industrial users in this country are getting 
120°% of their prewar consumption in the face of a 
world supply of 509% Jess than prewar. 


Food and Agriculture in the Future 


The short term problem of food for relief will 
merge very shortly with the long term problems 
of 1) raising nutritional levels generally and 2) 
stabilizing agricultural prices. The Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization of the United Nations meet- 
ting last fall in Copenhagen, set up a Preparatory 
Commission to study these problems and make 
recommendations. 

On January 24 the Commission published its 
Report, which is now being sent to the 47 member 
nations. It will be considered by the FAO executive 
committee, and eventually by a full conference of 
the FAO. 

The report calls for voluntary cooperation of gov- 
ernments to solve some of the underlying problems 
of food and nutrition. It recommends: 


1.) An annual review by FAO of all national 
agricultural programs as a basis for recommenda- 
tions for coordination among them. 

2.) An annual review of national nutritional pro- 
grams for the same purpose. 

3.) The establishment of a World Food Council 
of 18 nations within the FAO, which will provide 
the machinery through which nations can act to- 
gether to bring about the orderly development of 
agriculture to produce the food the people of the 
world need and to stabilize prices in the world mar- 
kets at levels fair to consumers and producers. 
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Federal Aid to Education 


The picture looks brighter than it has in many 
sessions that some sort of federal assistance to state 
education systems will be passed by this Congress. 
There have been several different proposals intro- 
duced thus far, the most acceptable of which is the 
one sponsored by Senators Taft, Thomas, Hill, H. A. 
Smith, Ellender, Cooper, Tobey, and Chavez. This 
bill (S. 472) is identical to the one approved by the 
Senate Education Committee during the 79th Con- 
gress and which became well known as S. 181. It 
provides aid for public education only to those states 
which are unable to provide a minimum standard 
of education unassisted. The formula by which fed- 
eral funds would be distributed is based on three 
factors: the wealth of the state, the number of 
children it has to be educated, and the effort it is 
making to support education within the state (as 
measured by the percent of state and local funds 
which are spent on education.) | 

Since the reorganization of Congress, the com- 
mittee structure has changed radically in this field. 
The merging of the committees on Education and 
Labor in the House and the committees concerned 
with Public Welfare and Labor in the Senate means 
that the members of these committees were chosen 
primarily because of their point of view on labor 
rather than their attitude toward education. In the 
House, particularly, it so happens that this results 
in a more favorable attitude toward federal aid to 
education than in the past. 

The political pressure for labor legislation of some 
kind means that priority cannot be given by these 
committees to education before disposing of the 
labor question. The economy hurdle will also be 
an obstacle to favorable action, although Senator 
Taft has said that he firmly believes that economy 
should come elsewhere. Since this session of Con- 
gress is scheduled to adjourn on June 30, any action 
will have to come promptly if all the legislative 
obstacles are to be overcome by summer. However, 
the prospects at this early date seem good. 


The Continuing Strug¢le for 
Control of Atomic Energy 


Any illusions that the principle of civilian control 
of atomic energy had been established by passage of 
the McMahon bill have now been completely dis- 
sipated. 

It is increasingly clear that every effort is being 
made to accomplish by indirection what an aroused 
public opinion made impossible by legislation. Gen- 
eral Groves, who was reported by the press as about 


to retire from Army life, was appointed to the Mili- 
tary Liaison Committee of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Major Rhodes, one of his assistants 
on the Manhattan project, has been appointed execu- 
tive director of the staff of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. Senator Vanden- 
berg, on the first day of the hearings on the con- 
firmation of Mr. Lilienthal as Chairman of the 
Commission, indicated that Congress intended the 
Military Liaison Committee to sit in on all meetings 
of the Commission. The fact that Mr. Vandenberg 
modified his statement the next day and that an 
understanding was reached between Mr. Lilienthal 
and him on this matter, does not alter the fact that 
the military has secured renewed support from Com- 
mittee members. 

New attacks on the patent provisions of the Mc- 
Mahon bill are expected momentarily. The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers has notified its 
members that the bill “must” be considered tempo- 
rary legislation. Thus mounts the struggle for con- 
trol over the production of this revolutionary source 
of energy, now vested in the government in order 
to prevent monopoly and to insure maximum devel- 
opment in the public interest. 

The issue moves to new grounds on which it is 
more difficult for public opinion to be mobilized 
but where it is even more necessary. 


Economic Report 


Congress passed the Full Employment Act during 
the last session and directed that an overall report 
on the economic state of the nation be prepared for 
it by experts. The Council of Economic Advisers 
was appointed and with the aid of a substantial staff 
presented a report to the President who in turn 
presented it to the Congress. It was a product of 
extensive research by some of the best minds the 
country offers in the field of economics. Casual 
statements are now being made on Capitol Hill to 
the effect that no consideration will be given to the 
economic report, that it is “too controversial,” and 
that policy will be made without regard to it. 

There is no question of the right of Congress to 
disagree with its recommendations or to formulate 
steps of its own to meet the economic conditions of 
the country, but for the report to be ignored after 
such careful preparation seems a folly we can 
scarcely afford. The report furnishes a much needed 
opportunity to look at the whole of the economic 
picture instead of dealing with it by bits and pieces, 
as Congress has been wont to do in the past. We 
shall need to make use of every available tool if 
we are to build sound legislation in this difficult area 
of public policy. 
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